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Part I: The Genera Criniger, Bleda and Andropadus 


Resume: Des notes comparatives sont présentées sur l'identification sur le terrain des bulbuls de la Haute 
Guinée, basee sur les caracteres-clef du plumage et des parties dénudées, le comportement, les 
vocalisations et les préférences d'habitat. Les imprécisions relevées dans la littérature actuellement 


disponible sont indiquées. 


ome 25 species of bulbul (Pycnonotidae) have 

been recorded from the Upper Guinea region of 
West Africa, the area west of the Dahomey Gap in 
Benin, where the savanna extends to the coast. With 
the exception of the Common Bulbul and the Yellow- 
throated Leaflove, all species are associated with forest 
habitat, where they form a conspicuous component of 
the avifauna, ín terms of species diversity and numeri- 
cal abundance. They comprise a homogeneous group 
in shape, size and, in particular, colour. They are, with 
some exceptions, sombrely and monotonously dressed 
in various combinations of dull greens, browns, greys 
and yellows, to all of which the word olive can usually 
be prefixed, indicating the degree to which these col- 
ours inter-grade. One consequence of this is that they 
have hitherto been poorly served by illustrations in 
handbooks and field guides. Their habitat and often 
retiring habits have meant that familiarity with their 
form and posture is hard won while their uniformity of 
colour has, until recently, endeared them to neither 
artist nor publisher. Moreover, past illustrations made 
from skins have often missed subtle differences in 
plumage characters between species, while soft part 
colours, which can be vivid in life, are usually depicted 
as being drab. The recent publication of Volume IV of 
The Birds of Africa’ has improved the situation. There 
are, however, a number of inaccuracies in that work, 
some of which are indicated in the following account. 

We believe that field identification of bulbuls, in 
Upper Guinea at least, is much easier than currently 
available texts suggest. We hope that these notes, 
together with the excellent accompanying new plates 
by Mark Andrews, demonstrate this. 

This paper concentrates on visual field characters. 
There is no denying, however, that the surest and 
quickest way for the identification of some bulbuls is by 
call; the published recordings by Chappuis’ of most of 
the species discussed here are invaluable. We recog- 
nise that for people making short trips to West Africa, 
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attempting to learn calls for such a large number of 
species is unrealistic. Bulbuls are often silent, even 
occasionally Andropadus virens. Hence, although 
calls are discussed in the following notes, they are 
treated mostly as adjuncts to the morphological charac- 
ters described. This treatment belies their importance. 

Of the bulbuls that occur in the region, we have 
field experience of all but one. This is the Liberian or 
Spot-winged Greenbul Phyllastrephus leucolepis, re- 
cently described from eastern Liberia’. On the basis of 
the published description, it is sufficiently distinct (see 
Part II) that its identification should present few prob- 
lems for anyone lucky enough to see it. There is, in 
addition, an old record of the Cameroon Montane 
Greenbul Andropadus montanus from the Ghana- 
Togo border but this is now thought to be an error‘ and 
we do not consider it further. The Common Bulbul 
Pycnonotus barbatus, is so well known as not to 
require comment. 

For the remainder, brief notes are given for distri- 
bution, habitat preferences, distinguishing features of 
plumage, bare parts and behaviour together with prin- 
cipal features of song and call. No attempt is made to 
give full descriptions of plumage etc; these are to be 
found in the standard works!**. Table 1 (to appear in 
Part II) summarizes aspects of the distribution and 
behaviour of each species. It is stressed that these notes 
apply to the bulbuls of the Upper Guinea region only, 
here used to include not only the forest zone of western 
Togo, Ghana, Cote d'Ivoire, Liberia, Sierra Leone and 
Guinea but extending as far north as Senegambia, 
southern Mali and southern Burkina Faso. In many 
cases conspecifics from the Lower Guinea forests (east- 
wards from Nigeria) are subspecifically distinct, conse- 
quently, the features described here may not apply. 

Scientific and English names are taken from Keith 
et al! although commonly used English alternatives of 
some are given in parenthesis. The species covered in 
this paper are: 
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1 Criniger barbatus 
Western Bearded (Bearded) Greenbul 


2 Criniger calurus 
Red-tailed (White-bearded) Greenbul 


3 Criniger olivaceus Yellow-bearded 
(Yellow-throated Olive) Greenbul 


4 Bleda canicapilla Grey-headed Bristlebill 


5 Bleda syndactyla 
Red-tailed Bristlebill (Bristlebill) 


6 Bleda eximia Green-tailed Bristlebill 


7 Andropadus gracilirostris 
Slender-billed Greenbul 


8 Andropadus latirostris 
Yellow-whiskered Greenbul 


9 Andropadus virens Little Greenbul 


10 Andropadus curvirostris 
Plain (Cameroon Sombre) Greenbul 


11 Andropadus gracilis Little Grey Greenbul 
12 Andropadus ansorgei Ansorge’s Greenbul 
13 Phyllastrephus icterinus Icterine Greenbul 
14 Phyllastrephus albigularis 

White-throated Greenbul 
15 Phyllastrephus baumanni Baumann’s Greenbul 
16 Phyllastrephus leucolepis 

Liberian (Spot-winged) Greenbul 
17 Chlorocichla simplex 

Simple Greenbul (Simple Leaflove) 
18 Chlorocichla flavicollis 

Yellow-throated Leaflove 
19 Pyrrburus scandens Leaflove 
20 Thescelocichla leucopleura 

Swamp Palm Greenbul 
21 Calyptocichla serina Golden (Serine) Greenbul 
22 Ixonotus guttatus Spotted Greenbul 
23 Baeopogon indicator Honeyguide Greenbul 
24 Nicator chloris Western Nicator 

This paper is published in two parts; Part I deals 
with the genera Criniger, Bledaand Andropadus. The 
remainder will be covered in Part II. 


Species notes 


Criniger - Bearded greenbuls (Plate 1) 

The genus Criniger comprises three species readily 
separated from other bulbuls. Diagnostically, all have 
prominently tufted throat feathers which are frequently 
puffed out (hence the common name of bearded bul- 
buls) and which make obvious field marks. All are 
species of closed forest and inhabit the lower and 
middle strata. They are frequent members of mixed- 
species parties, usually occur in pairs or small groups, 
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are fairly vocal but tend to be rather shy. Mixed parties 
may contain all three Crinigerspecies. The easiest way 
to distinguish between them is by comparison of col- 
ours of the head and underparts. Criniger barbatus has 
an olive-brown head, yellow throat, a mottled grey and 
olive breast and a dirty olive-yellow belly; C. calurus 
has a grey head, white throat and yellow breast and 
belly, while C. olivaceus has an olive green head 
concolorous with the upperparts, bright yellow throat 
and olive-green breast and flanks, merging to yellowish 
on the belly. 


1. Criniger barbatus Western Bearded Greenbul 
(Bearded Greenbul). This is the largest species of the 
genus. The throat feathers are conspicuous yellow and 
clearly contrast with the rest of the plumage which is 
mainly a uniform dull olive-green except the central 
breast, nape and mantle where some grey is mixed with 
the olive-green, apparent at close range. The grey 
feathers of the breast, in particular, have obviously 
pale, almost white shafts, giving a rather untidy, mot- 
tled appearance. These features are important in sepa- 
rating C. barbatus from C. olivaceus, which also has a 
tufted yellow throat; the breast and belly of olivaceus 
are, however, a warm olive-green, sharply demarcated 
from the throat. C. olivaceus differs from C. barbatus 
in other ways; it generally appears much brighter, 
lacking entirely the grey tones of barbatus, it is consid- 
erably smaller and has a small area of bare blue skin 
around the eye (not shown in the plate in Keith et al.) 
which barbatus lacks, although these are less good 
field marks when birds are seen fleetingly. The throat 
feathers of C. olivaceus are also less often puffed out 
and even when they are, look somewhat shorter. C. 
barbatus is generally very common and draws atten- 
tion to its presence by its frequent clear, far-carrying, 
disyllabic whistle, the first note short and flat in tone, the 
second more sustained and rising in inflection before 
dying away. C. barbatus attends ant columns. 

It occurs from Togo to Sierra Leone in the forest and 
forest-savanna mosaic zones. 


2. Criniger calurus Red-tailed (White-bearded) Green- 
bul. Almost as common as the previous species, often 
occurring with it. It is a much more handsome species 
than most illustrations suggest. The most obvious field 
characters are the pure white ‘beard’ which is very 
conspicuous, and contrasts strongly with the grey of 
the rest of the head and the bright yellow of the central 
breast and belly. There is also a conspicuous, blue-grey 
patch of bare skin around the eye (Plate 1). This is not 
shown in most illustrations, including the plate in Keith 
et al., although it is depicted in the line drawing on p. 
360 of that work. The remainder of the plumage, the 
back, mantle, wings and flanks is, like C. 
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barbatus, dull olive-green. The upper tail is also olive- 
green except for a rufous stripe down the centre of each 
feather but this is not a field character. 

It is slightly smaller than C. barbatus and, perhaps, 
is only likely to be confused with Bleda canicapilla, 
since they are of similar size, have grey heads and 
yellow underparts. However, B. canicapilla lacks the 
white beard and blue-grey eye-ring of C. calurus. C. 
calurus is vocal, the commonest call being a cheerful, 
rising “chup-chup-chwirulup', somewhat reminiscent 
of the Common Bulbul. 

It occurs in the forest and forest-savanna mosaic 
zones from Togo to southern Senegal. 


3. Crinigerolivaceus Yellow-bearded (Yellow-throated 
Olive) Greenbul. This is the rarest of the genus and 
seems to be the most restricted to high forest, appar- 
ently absent from gallery forest, where the other spe- 
cies occur, and from degraded secondary forest. There 
are, however, records of this species from SW Mali, 
suggesting that, there at least, it occurs in less humid 
forest. It is the smallest of the three and superficially 
resembles C. barbatus, to distinguish them see above. 
Like C. calurus it has an eye-ring of bare blue skin, 
though this is less conspicuous than that of calurus. C. 
olivaceus has a distinctive behavioural trait; it often 
clings to tree trunks while foraging, rather in the man- 
ner of a woodpecker and some forest weavers, the only 
greenbul in Upper Guinea to do so. Unlike the other 
Crinigerspecies, olivaceusis a rather quiet and unob- 
trusive bird. Its call is similar in structure to but lacks the 
sprightly quality of C. calurus. Itconsists of three short, 
harsh syllables, uttered in the same, relatively low pitch 
‘whut-chruw-chruw’, with the emphasis on the last 
syllable. For separation from Icterine Greenbul, see 
that species. 

This species is patchily distributed from Ghana to 
Guinea and Sierra Leone. There is also a nineteenth 
century record from southern Senegal’. 


Bleda - Bristlebills (Plate 1) 


The Bristlebills form another distinctive trio of species. 
They present few identification problems. All are large 
species of the forest undergrowth, where they regularly 
attend ant columns. They are skulkers and fairly shy. 
Of the three, B. canicapilla is by far the most common 
and widespread, occurring throughout the region, even 
in gallery forest in Guinea savanna, in vocal family 
parties. The other two species are more restricted to 
closed forest, are less common (particularly B. eximia), 
more discreet and are usually seen singly or in pairs, 
except at large ant columns, where all three species 
may be found together. 
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4. Bleda canicapilla Grey-headed Bristlebill. The best 
field marks of this species are the slate grey head with 
paler, whitish feathering on the lores, yellow throat 
slightly paler than the rest of the underparts and wedge- 
shaped yellow tips to the olive-green, outer three pairs 
of tail feathers. This species lacks the bare peri-orbital 
skin (and white ‘beard’) of the superficially similar 
Criniger calurus. As a result, it lacks the ‘wide-eyed’ 
appearance of C. calurus. Note, however, that both the 
other Bleda species do have bare skin around the eye. 

This species is perhaps the least timid of the genus 
but that does not imply that it is confiding; the yellow 
tail tips are perhaps the most frequently seen character! 
Its varied vocabulary includes a far carrying and dis- 
tinctive song with a cheerful, ringing quality, consisting 
of a loud initial note followed by a brief pause and then 
series of notes in a descending scale. Other character- 
istic loud notes, also often repeated in long series, may 
be rendered as ‘CHEEup’ or ‘CHRIup’. 


5. Bleda syndactyla Red-tailed Bristlebill (Bristlebill). 
Both this species and the rest are noticeably larger than 
B. canicapilla. B. syndactyla is readily identifiable 
when seen well. The sulphur-yellow underparts, espe- 
cially bright on the throat, contrast strikingly with the 
olive-brown upperparts and head, while the tail is 
bright rufous. There is a conspicuous patch of bare 
blue skin in front, above and behind the eye. B. 
syndactyla is a handsome species, very partial to ant 
columns, which often provide the best opportunities 
for seeing it well. There are no yellow tips to its tail 
feathers. It also has a characteristic song comprising a 
series of pure, vibrant syllables of the same pitch - 
‘turrruuu turrruuu turrruuu’. Another form of song 
comprises a series of notes descending in pitch. The 
calls of B. syndactyla are less penetrating than those of 
B. canicapilla, and always have a tremulous, ‘melan- 
cholic’ quality to them. 

It is found in the forest zone from Togo to Sierra 
Leone. 


6. Bleda eximia Green-tailed Bristlebill. The vernacu- 
lar name for this species not particularly appropriate 
since although the tail is green, with the yellow tips to 
the three outer pairs of tail feathers, it shares these 
features with the B. canicapilla. However, the green 


Plate 1 
Top: Crinigerbarbatus(eft),  C.calurus(righb); 
Centre:  C.olivaceus (left), Bleda canicapilla (right), 
Bottom:  B.syndactyla(eft), B, eximia (right). 


Not to scale. (S. Mark Andrews) 
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head, concolorous with the rest of the upperparts, 
distinguishes it from its congeners. It appears con- 
spicuously greener than B. canicapilla in the field. 
B. eximia has, like the previous species, an area of bare 
blue skin in front, above and behind the eye (contra 
Hall & Moreau’). This is depicted in Plate 1 but is not 
otherwise shown in illustrations, eg Keith et al’. In 
addition, none of the individuals we have seen had the 
- conspicuous yellow eye shown in the plate in Keith et 
al’. It is the rarest of the three and vocally the most 
- discreet. The song, however, resembles somewhat that 
of B. syndactyla in its descending pitch and has the 
- same tremulous ‘lisping’ quality. 

B. eximia is restricted to the forest zone from 
= Ghana to Sierra Leone. 


Andropadus (Plate 2) 
It is with the six members of the genus Andropadusthat 
most identification problems occur. Four species in 
particular seem to lack any satisfactory field characters 
other than call. While the situation is not as bad as field 
guides seem to imply, it is acknowledged that the 
following notes are not going to enable a positive 
identification to be made of every Andropadus seen. 
Given reasonable views of cooperative birds, espe- 
cially if vocal, all species can, however, be identified. 
The genus Andropadus comprises mainly uniform 
olive green birds which, with Phyllastrephus, have the 
most featureless plumage of all bulbuls. They occur in 
a wide variety of forest habitats from high forest to 
overgrown farm scrub, and are amongst the most 
commonly encountered of bulbuls. They are essen- 
tially frugivores and are often seen feeding at fruiting 
lianes etc. Indeed, this is often the best way to see them 
as, with the partial exception of A. latirostris, they are 
skulkers. As frugivores, they are rarely members of 
mixed bird parties, although exceptions do occur. All 
species are usually seen singly or in pairs except when 
attracted to plants in fruit, although A. gracilis and A. 
ansorgei sometimes occur in family parties. Habitat 
and stratum within the forest are important guides to 
Andropadus identification. The superficially similar 
Phyllastrepbus greenbuls are largely insectivores and 
consequently are not attracted by fruiting trees etc. For 
further distinctions between the genera, see the Phyl- 
lastrephus account. 


Plate 2 
Top:  Andropadusgractlirostrisdeft), A. latirostris(right); 
Centre: A. virens (left), A.curvirostris(right); 
Bottom: A. gracilis(left), A. ansorgei (right). 


Not to scale. (S. Mark Andrews) 
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7. Andropadus gracilirostris Slender-billed Greenbul. 
This species is easy to identify. Itis the only Andropadus 
species largely restricted to the canopy and occurs in 
most forest types. It occurs throughout the region in the 
forest and forest-savanna mosaic zones. It is conspicu- 
ously two-toned, with olive-brown upperparts con- 
trasting with pale grey underparts, the division running 
from the line of the bill to the tail. This feature is obvious 
in the field. In good light the red eyes are an additional 
character. The call is a distinctive, drawn out ‘tseeeu’, 
frequently uttered. There is also a much more rarely 
heard song consisting of four or five whistled notes 
‘whee-ti-twheew-ti-twhee’ or slight variation thereon. 


8. Andropadus latirostris Yellow-whiskered Green- 
bul. Probably the commonest greenbul of primary and 
well-developed secondary forest. It is distributed widely 
in the forest and forest-savanna mosaic zones from 
Togoto Sierra Leone, with an apparently disjunct popu- 
lation in southern Senegal. A bird of the middle strata 
which sings ceaselessly for long periods. The song 
consists of amonotonous series of a dozen of so ‘chruc’ 
notes, slightly increasing in volume. 

The most obvious field character of this species is 
the yellow malar stripes. These are large and striking on 
mature birds, less so on immatures although vestiges of 
them can usually be made out. The other distinctive 
character not mentioned in most texts is that A. latiros- 
tris is the only Andropadus to have orange- or yellow- 
brown legs. Many A. virens have pale legs but rarely as 
bright as latirostris. Other Andropadus have dark legs. 


The remaining four species of Andropadus are the 
most difficult of all greenbuls to identify. The crucial 
starting point is that while A. curvirostris and A. virens 
show uniform plumages throughout, A. gracilisand A. 
ansorgei have grey heads which contrast subtly but 
perceptibly with the body plumage. The small size of 
these two, emphasized by Keith et al. as a field char- 
acter can be less apparent than they imply. 


9. Andropadus virens Little Greenbul. The quintes- 
sential greenbul of forest edge, rank scrub, abandoned 
farms, thicket etc, it penetrates little into forest proper 
except in regrowth along edges of tracks and paths. 
Occurring throughout the region, it is another species 
that calls relentlessly, from deep cover usually some 2- 
3m above ground. The call starts with a few subdued 
chuckling notes, followed by a rapidly ascending series 
of notes forming a pleasant bubbling warble, increas- 
ing in volume and abruptly ending on a clear, rising 
high note. The plumage is standard-issue Andropadus 
dirty olive-green throughout, and, in the way of the 
Palaearctic Garden Warbler (Sylvia borin), the absence 
of any contrast in the plumage is a distinguishing 
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feature. It never has an eye-ring. The bill is relatively 
short and often shows yellow at the gape; its ‘stubbi- 
ness’ is sometimes given as a field character but, in our 
experience, the bill appears longer than this adjective 
leads one to expect and is a dubious field mark. The 
legs are usually pale yellowish-brown but may be 
darker. The keys to identification are, therefore, habi- 
tat, uniformity of plumage, call and (sometimes) leg 
colour. 


10. Andropadus curvirostris Plain (Cameroon Som- 
bre) Greenbul. This species is found from Togo to 
Sierra Leone in the forest and forest-savanna mosaic 
zones and largely replaces the preceding species in 
mature forest, although they do overlap in degraded 
forest. It inhabits the same lower-middle stratum as A. 
virens, rarely being seen above five metres and skulks 
to a similar degree. 

It shows a similar uniformity of plumage, except 
that the colour is more olivaceous brown rather than 
olivaceous green. This subtle difference is, with expe- 
rience, and favourable light, a useful field character. In 
addition, it often shows a narrow white or whitish eye- 
ring, sometimes conspicuous, sometimes broken or 
faint, unfortunately also sometimes wanting. Keith et 
al.’ state that it has a neatly defined grey throat which, 
as it contrasts with the dark head and brown breast, is 
a useful field character; this feature is not apparent in 
the Upper Guinea race. It has a longer, more slender 
bill than A. virens, not a very useful character in the 
field. The call of this species, although discreet, is 
diagnostic and the surest means of identification. It 
with the stress on the last syllable. The final harsh trill 
is often also made on its own. 


11&12. Andropadus gracilis Little Grey Greenbul and 
Andropadus ansorgei Ansorge’s Greenbul. These two 
species are very similar in appearance, having olive- 
grey heads and throats and olivaceous green upper- 
parts with chestnut tones in the upper side of the tail. 
Both usually show obvious white eye-rings. The only 
difference is in the lower breast and belly which in A. 
ansorgei are mainly pale olive-greyish centrally but, 
importantly, become brown-ginger on the flanks and 
around the vent while in A. gracilis the underparts are 
olive yellow, brightest in the centre. Indeed, of the 
Andropadus species ansorgei is the only one to show 
obvious rufous-buff tones; gracilis lacks buff. These 
are rather better field characters than might first appear 
since both species are usually found: a few metres 
above head height, although, on average, ansorgei 
tends to forage rather higher than gracilis. The surest 
way to separate these species again, however, is by call. 
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That of A. gracilis consists of five rapid, jaunty notes, 
and may be transcribed as ‘wheet wu-wheet wu-wheet’. 
There is also a short ‘tyuc’ call. A. ansorgeialso has two 
calls, one that resembles the first of A. gracilisin quality 
but lacks its sprightliness and consists of only three 
notes. It may be rendered ‘wheet whuut whit’ or ‘tiu 
wheet tweet, although the final syllable may be 
dropped. The second call is a rapid trill (not on 
which is harsh and flat in tone. 

Whilst both species are found from Ghana to Sierra 
Leone, A. ansorgei is less widespread than A. gracilis, 
more restricted to mature forest, but it may be the more 
common in the right habitat. A. gracilis is a common 
bird of forest edge, secondary habitats and gallery 
forest. Both can occur on the same ground, however, 
and there is a fair degree of overlap - gracilis can occur 
in mature forest. Both prefer the upper middle stratum, 
being most frequently seen in the crowns of low trees. 
Perhaps because it favours more mature forest, A. 
ansorgei is more often seen at greater heights than A. 
gracilis. Unlike other Andropadus species, both occur 
in small groups, singly or in pairs. ® 
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